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Sir, 

The public is probably tired of the protracted con- 
troversy between us, but 1 must ask its indulgence, 
while I can expose some of your other favorite sophis- 
tries and absurdities. Your reverence is acquiring an 
importance by this discussion, altogether disproportion- 
ed to your real merit, and a celebrity, to which you 
could never have rationally hoped to have attained. 
Duty, honor, constrains me to contribute thus indi- 
rectly to your elevation, while I expose the gross 
herecies of your doctrines, and glaring inconsistencies 
of your practice. Though you accuse me of indulg- 
ing malice, and of pursuing your sinuous track from sin- 
ister motives, f can assure you,that I neither envy your 
proud pre-eminence, nor desire to abate asingle iota 
of your conscious satisfaction. No Sir, if you can en- 
joy your present celebrity, far be it from me to diminish 
that exaltation, if your conscience be quiet under viola- 
ted obligations, let no remarks of mine disturb its hap- 
py serenity, if your bed be indeed of down, let me not 


duct, than higher considerations. The love of popu- 
larity seems so be your easily besetting sin. Convic- 
tion of duty, when opposed by reputable opinions, is 
easily overcome, and made to yield to the porular cur- 
rent. As others do, so do you. Hence the reason of 
your eleventh hour renunciation. It had become popu- 
lar for preachers of your denomination to renounce, 
and the valorous knight Sir David is soon found limp- 
ipg over to the popular side, and volunteering his migh- 
ty energies, in the holy crusade. You did then, con- 
scious smitten as you were, speak in favor of it, and 
endeavored to refute objections. If your endeavors 
were as mighty, and your arguments as cogent, as 
those you have employed in answer to Royal Arch’s 
Letters, your opponents must, indeed, have trembled 
and quaked exceedingly before sucha mighty cham- 
pion. All ‘doubts. of its goodness’? must have been 
effectually dissipated, and a hasty approbation of its 
principles, drawn from every adversary. Had I time 
Sir, I would recur to this blissful period of your 
cnequered life, and produce some of your more promi- 
nent arguments, in further illustration of your emin- 
ently pious character. 


‘And if have damned myself to this everlasting 
infamy by receiving and not publishing this informa- 
tion, what are we tothink of those Most Excellent 
Companions who were actually engaged in kidnapping 
him, such as Chesebro, Sawyer,&c. The‘ cable tow of 
justice,’it would seem,woul!d not ‘honour’ their ‘neck,’ 
admitting their ‘ confessions were true,’ unless they 
should become so desperately wicked as to renounce 
Masonry.’ What are we to think of them? Canany 


insert into ita single thorn. ‘Of groans’ and ‘ tears’ 
and ‘sleepless nights,’ you have already had a full 
supply, may the remainder of yeur days pass happily, 
through the soul reviving consciousness of your having 
renounced, and denounced, the friends of your youth, 
and the companions of your manhood. 


You remark, with much apparent seriousness—‘ I 
now feel it my duty and privilege to confess before 
God and man, that it was a wicked and evil thing in 
me to smotlier conviction, by looking to the -example 
of men, though high in reputation for wisdom and pie- 
ty, more than tothe unerring word of God.’ Does 
the unerring word of God teach you, to disregard sol- 
emi vows, to denounce innocent companions, to de- 
fame worthy men, to delude the unsuspecting, to be- 
tray the too confiding? Does that ‘unerring word’ 
teach you to affirm and reaflirm that, which you know 
to be vile, to be virtuous and good? Does it teach you, 
to raise your hands in solemn mockery and pray for 
the prosperity of an institution, ‘of whose goodness 
you had had serious doubts? Does it teach you to 
advise your brethren ‘to hold on? to principles, you 
know to be pernicious,,and to practices, you know to 
be profane? By looking tothe example of men, it 
Would seem you overcome your first scruples,and ‘ made 
yourself believe it a good, charitable institution,’ and 
Commended it as such. The example of men has 
more influence over your conduct, it appears, than 
Convictions of duty, or the admonitions of conscience. 
This, Sir, is precisely the opinion,I had formed of 
your character. The opinion of men, with regard to 
your conduct, did more towards fashioning that con- 


‘good man’ hesitate what to think? My answer is 
ready. Think of them as they deserve, as kidnap- 
pers, and as murderers, and think the same of their 
accessaries, and ‘ honor’ the neck of all of them, both 
principals and accessaries, with the cable-tow of jus- 
tice.’ 

‘I inquired, is their no release from these cruel 
bonds? Must I go down to my grave shackled? The 
letter of my obligations said, there was no release. I 
examined them again with the light of truth, and 
blessed be the name of the Lord, my bonds were brok- 
en, and I have cast them off as nugatory, and void of 
,moreal obligation; because they were not administered 
oy me by legal authority; because I was disqualified 

at the time of taking them from being a competent 
|judge of their nature and tendency, not having it in 
‘my power to read, examine, and compare them with 
my allegiance and religion; because contrary to assur- | 
sapens given at the time of conferring them, ‘ that 


there was nothing in them to effect my religion or al- 


jlegiance ; they are diametrically opposite to both; fi- 
nally, because I cannot fulfil them without violating the 
laws of God and my county.’ Oaths and promises,then 
have no ‘moral obligation,’ untess imposed by ‘legal au- 
thority.’ A promise, or vow of fidelity, may, at any 
time be revoked,at the option ofthe piomiser. A very 
comfortable doctrine, truly, these hard times, and 
peculiarly acceptable to many of your enlightened pros- 
elytes. Most learned divine, will you condescend to in- 
‘form us, poor, benighted beings, who act from con- 
scientious motives, why Paul, and David, and Jona- 
‘than, considered their voluntary vows, and promises, 
obligatory, and performed them to the letter? They 


| 


invoked no legal authority, nor even called men to 
witness them, yet they hold them imperative on their 
consciences. I do notknow indeed, but the immense- 
ly important discoveries of the profound moralists of 
modern origin, have changed the whole system of mor- 
al duties, and substituted new principles of moral con- 
duct. Possibly, it may have become a duty to deceive 
one’s neighbour, and betray one’s friend. Possibly, 
he, who can violate promises with the most adroit- 
ness, is to be esteemed most praiseworth. I am not 
versed in this novel system of ethics, and know noth- 
ing of its rewards, or sanctions. I havebeen educa-— 
ted in the old fashioned system, that teaches, that it 
is infamous to lie, aud doubly infamous to betray con= 
fidential trusts, That, promises, made on good con-- 
sideration, are eternally obligatory, and can be solved. 
only by strict performance. This doctrine is unfashion- 
able, and extremely inconvenient for gentlemen of 
Judas propensities, and perhaps, too orthadox for this 
enlightened age, yet it is believed to be the doctrine 
of Him, who was betrayed with a kiss. 


‘Because I was disqualified at the time of 
taking them from being a competent judge of their 
nature and tendency, not having it in my power to 
read, examine, and compare them with my ab 


legiance and religion” Permit me to ask,’ 
how were you disqualified? You, certainly 
were not drunk, or insane, or in ‘duress vile.” What 


then disqualified you? I must not pass this inquiry, 
because it is material to the issue. If you were in 
truth, disqualified,’ I agree, the promise you made, 
would not be binding. I again ask, how were you 
disqualified? Oh, here we have the grave reason of © 
your disqualification, ‘ you had it not in your power at 
the time to read, examine and compare them with the 
your allegiance and religion.’ Had you not time te 
settle these grave questions, afterward? Did you not 
settle them, satisfactorily to your conscience, in favour 
of your allegiance and refigion? If you did not, how 
happens it, that so ‘ good a man,’ could continue, for 
some eighteen years, to fellowship the institution, to 
wear its honors, and badges of distinction, to sustain 
its offices, and become its medium of communication, 
with the throne of mercy, offering thanks for favors 
received, and supplication for a continuance of divine 
blessings? If you had not so settled this matter, 
how could you be instrumental in obtaining a charter 
for the propagation of those damnable doctrines and 
be guilty of presiding, year after year, over the ad- 
ministration of its hellish rites? ‘Consistency, thou 

art a jewel,’ a pearl of inestimable value, 


‘ Because contrary to assurances given at the time 
of conferring them, ‘ that there was nothing in them 
to effect my religion er allegiance,’ they are diametri- 
cally opposed to both.’ If this be, indeed, so, they 
were not binding, in any respect, and your Rev. 
Knightship, must have-been excessively stupid, to 
to have ‘ groaned in spirit,’ and ‘ wept in secret,’ for 
eighteen long years, and to have passed through such 
humiliating and distressing scenes, as you now repre- 
sent, to have been prostrated in the dust, to have been 
sunk into the lonely pit, whence you were exalted, to 
have drunk wine from a human skull, to have invoked — 
double damnation upon your soul, and to have sworn, 
in the presence of God and man, to have kept all se- 
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crets inviolable, murder and treason not excepted,with- 
out discovering so obvious a conclusien. The eviden- 
ces of corrupt and deliberate intention thicken around 
you, as your Masonic character and conduct are de- 
veloped. ‘* Save me from my friends’ was the excla- 
mation of an eminent statesman. The most becom- 
ing ejaculation of the Judas Mason seems to me to be 
* Let me never write a book.’ ‘ Honesty is,’ unques- 
tionably, ‘the best policy;’ dont you begin to think so, 
Sir Knight? Even so, brother. 
‘ Finally, because I cannot fulfil them without viola- 
ting the laws of God and my country.’ Did you not 
observe your Masonic obligation, till you found your- 
self absolved from their fearful responsibilities? How 
long good Sir, were you this great sinner against God, 
and your country? Youwere initiated Nov. 11, 1811; 
and renounced in April 1829, a space of nearly eigh- 
teen years,and during this period, made yourself believe 
it a good, charitable institution, and often spoke in fa- 
vor of it, and endeavored to refute objections to it. 
What an encorrigible offender to have wantonly sinned 
against the laws of God and your country for so many 
successive years. I tremble, while I review this por- 
tion of your history, and would fain pass it over in 
silence. Did you live up to your Masonic obligations, 
and if so,how can you escape the dreadful conclu- 
sion, that you lived, during this time,in the known 
violation of the laws of God, and of your country? 
You say,‘ you had, at times, serious doubts of the 
goodness of theinstitution,’ yet you recommended it 
to men, and commended it to God, as unexceptionable. 
(lothed in the sacerdotal robe, and bearing the au- 
thority of the minister of the cross, you advise your 
brethren to‘ hold on,’ and ‘ pray the Father of ‘mer- 
cies to change the hearts of the Masons’ enemies.’ I 
doubt Sir, whether the history of man, can furnish 
anotherexample of such long continued, and impos- 
ing duplicity. ‘You wept in secret’ over the horrid pen- 
alties of the first degree, and had serious doubts of its 
goodness,’ from-that ‘titne forth, for eighteen years, 
yet you never intimated any doubts, or made any ob- 
- yections even to your friends, but went on zealously, 
till you had arrived at the summit of accredited Mason- 
ry, and there received its highest honors,and discharg- 
ed with fidelity, the duties of its highest offices. Well 
may you exclaim, in the earnest language of the 
apostle, ‘who shall deliver me from this body of sin 
and death ?’ 
Thus, Sir Knight, have I reviewed the few very 
conclusive resons, you assign for you apostacy, and in 
justification of your renunciation. Do they satisfy 


your conscience ? Have you not, at times, when rea, | 
son asserts her rights, ‘scrious doubts’ of their valid | 
ty, and‘ a certain fearfal looking for of judgment, and| 
fiery indignation, which shal] devour the adversaries of 
that God, whom you have so tearfully offended? The 
conscience, that can be appeased by such reasons, I 
am coastrained to believe, can exert but little influence 
over human conduct. The highwayman might, as 
well, justify his rapine and murder, by the equivocal 
plea of necessity, and comfort himself with assurance, 
that he had violated no mora! obligation; or a mid- 
night assassin,his murderous thrusts, by charging upon 


his bleeding victim, gross crime, and exceeding sinful- 
ness. : 


Your ostentatious display of reasons for your heart- 
less apostacy, reminds me of an anecdote, which I 


would ask leave to relate. A newly commissioned 


justice of the peace complained to Lord Mansfield of 


the difficulties, he found in deciding causes satisfacto- 
rily. His Lordship replied, Sir, you are a man of com- 
mon sense, let that. govern your decisions, and you 
will gonerally decide right, but never give reasons for 
your decisions. This advice is most cordially com- 
mended to your knightship, and had you been govern- 
ed by this convenient rule, you would have saved 


‘It was not my intention, in presenting this narra- | Por the Mine. 
tive to the public, to answer the letters published by R. LETTER TO A CLERGYMAN. 
Arch, or other Masonic reports put in circulation for | oluie 
the charitable purpose of supporting a hated and sink- Re ed.) 
ing cause; but having seen and perused a part of R. bee i + 
Arch’s letters, I thought a simple relation of facts||, ~"~ supposition eer the principles of the Masonic 
would be best calculated to expose the misrepresenta- institution are anti-christian and antirepublican in their es- 
tions,dark intimations and obsolute falsehoods of Royal ||"*"°°#"° the doctrines of thorough-going antimasonry the 
Arch.’ Pray Sir, what was your intention? If this 7903 tag calculated to remedy the evil? Supposing 
ingenious ‘ narrative’ were not intended as an answer that the friends and svn Silane of the abolition of slavery 
to Royal Arch, pray, what was it intended for? Was had pursued the ame proscriptive and rancorous course 
the modest desire of appearing in print, under your as these doctrines inculeate, and what would still have 
real name, the sole motive of this publication? If it “os sa He vd ae ap sons of Africa in these New 
were Sir, your ambition must be of a very lofty charac-|| » they would 
ter, and I hope, you will derive high gratification from the benevelent 
this literary effort. I have no desire to share in the founders of the emancipation of injured negroes, were 
honor of this splendid farrago of nonsense, and fine men who understood human nature better than to employ 
wrought tissue of contradictions. If your object coercive measures; and they gave.not their countenance 
were, hewever, ‘to expose the misrepresentations, and Supper: demagogue that seized upon 
dark intimations, and absolute falsehoods of Royal popular excitement to further his own ambitious views.—- 
Arch,’ you have travelled wide, very wide, of your co I: ed reason and mild persuasion, and _patient- 
avowed object. The narrative, ingenious, eloquent, y ye a 9 ea? for full well they knew tha: they 
interesting, and persuasive, as it may be, exposes only bs pena Ay men. Force makes hypocrites and 
one misrepresentation, and for that advantage you seh 8 s; but it never convinces, ‘Those who 
are indebted entirely to the printer’s ‘devil.’ ‘Thank || ude Masons, because they are such, 
him therefore, as he deserves, Gratitude is a striking from a single privilege either in church or state, eventa- 
attribute of your generous character. What dark ally do the oe of antimasonry a serious mischief. Ob- 
intimation does it expose? What dark intimations Sir, ||*°'Y°"0" and experience teache us this fact, that it is 
are contained in that series of Letters, unsupported by much the safest way to put down errorists,—not by per- 
probable evidence? What absolute falsehood has it am ? | 
exposed? You, indeed, attempt to fix the charge of prepared for me to answer your 
falsehood on the author of those Letters, by making terogations more fully than time and circumstances would 
him assure you what,you call, sacrilege. Unfortunately pi A re you proposed them In the first place 
Sir, for your,powerful argument, Royal Arch makes no A aia nal I on myself a member of the Ma- 
sueh charge against your reverence. What he conte Institation ?” I frankly answer that ¥ do toto 
sayson that subject, distrusting his information, he Mr. divided the little 
says hypothetically. Before you swell too much for formed what he {calls 
this assumed victory, 1 would recommend to you, a} ee eee a mutual council was proposed | by 
reperusal of the passage in question. I am not him and those’ associated with him, for the purpose of 
aware of any falséhoods in the Letters, and if your tie =: our Se distress and perplexed situation, 
knightship would condescend to designate them, Nv rejected. An Ex-parte council was 
would most cheerfaily make all proper concessions, for ser nas " by that party which considered itself 
truth is the instrument, I choose to contend with. sir, wasa member. The council 
Your narrative, as you say you intended, is not an an- ity Gelibgr med, and framed a result. In that result the 
swer to Royal Arch’s Letters, but a ‘confirmation council advised the Masonic members to adopt the follow- 

strong as proofs of holy writ,’ of every material alle- Hs: Pena iz. ‘Resolved that our obligations to 
gation in them, and is so regarded by every intelligent || church of Chtist require ‘us to seek above all things 
reader. Who will believe Sir, that after six months rw gingbin sat and perceiving that our connexion 
study and preparation of your Narrative, if you could || gree has been and is an occasion 
in truth, have denied and disproved these allegations, uy PPY aa in this church, we believe it to be 
that you would not have done it? A man must be and do hereby withdraw, and 
afflicted with something more incapacitating, than an- connexion with the Masonic Institution,’ — 
timasonic mania.to believe so gross and manifest an adopted by all the Masonic members 
absurdity. present, and I believe bet one was absent. Two of 

‘It ismo wonder the author of those letters should this 
choose to skulk, and bide his name under the Royal es pig and withdrawn before the session of the 
Arch,that he may with a better face espouse the cause it was a sol- 
of the ‘ Handmaid, whether right or wrong, so far as 4 nt hand 
to extricate’ her ‘from present difficulty, murder and « small and heretofore praverbially united Churek, di- 
trenton ast extentad Fh : \ vided and rent in- pieces; on the other, privileges were 


to be surrendered which we thovght we might inno- 
Witty, cutting elegant. Do you imagine Sir knight, cently enjoy. Whether we were actuated by a desire 


that L amso presumptuous as to write my humble}! (or the prosperity of the Church, or whether by ‘sinis- 


name along side of over, or under, that of the Thrice ||... designs and sheer hypocrisy,’ we leave, only re- 
illustrious, Sir knight, Rev. David Pease! Why Sir marking that we made 
it would be madness, for so humble an individual as the occasion. If this voluntary eee. of ae 
myself, to dream of such exaltation. Pardon me Sir, could not but deem our privileges, was so far satisfac- 
let me still‘ skulk’ under the ‘ Royal Arch,’ plebian tory, that the unite or 
arch or any other covert, rather than come, suddenly, brethren, we were willing cheerfully to give ee wis 
to such exalted honor. My name Sir, is as sonorous, connexion with the Masonic Institution, agresebly to 
and as euphoninous, looks as weil, and consists of as || the extent of the resolve, so far as we understoood it. 
many syllables as thine, but unfortunately I cannot 


And for a few days after the session of the council,this 
egally prefix to it the high soundings epithe rice ||, mid 
Illustrious Sir Knight, nor annex to it the distinguish- appy event seemed to be in prospect. I conversed 


, : : with one of the members who had associated himself 
— fscariot and Apostate, I desire, there- with Mr. Thacher, and he observed that * Masons had 

done all that h i 
that he could reasonably expect or desire, 


yourself some mortification and me some labour. 


_ ROYAL ARCH. 


“*See Result of Council. 
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that the bars of separation were entirely removed, and 
the Church might and ought to come together again.’ 
Expressions o f similar import were uttered by others: 
put the flame received only a momentary check. And 
rauch we fear that our motives have been most viru- 
jeatly assailed by Mr. Thacher, and that he has burst 
forth with redoubled fury. If it can be made to appear 
that the measures of Mr. Thacher have been at all 
pacific as it regards the Church in North Wrentham, 
we will cheerfully retract this statement. 


You next asked me ‘if I considered Masonic obliga- 
tions binding?’ 1 was grieved, Sir, at the proposal of, 
this question, for, if Ido not greatly misremember, | 
vou publicly stated to the Council that ‘Masons had | 
done allthat you could reasonably expect.’ It was 
well known to every member of that Council that we 
attended its session with no feelings of hos‘ility to the 
Institution, and could it be snpposed that a brief hour 
or two was sufficient to convert us to the thorough-go- 
ing doctrines of antimasonry ? We gainedfno new light 
on the sabject of Masonry, for its merits were scarcely 
discussed. Most that was said related to expediency 
in present circumstances. The council justly supposed 
that such a discussion would be wholly extraneous 
from the object of their convocation. It is true that. 
the Committee which formed the result expressed their | 
own opinions relative to the Masonic Institution; but 
they rested not what they proposed on this ground. 
Their words are as follows:—‘ We might inforce this 
advice by considerations drawn from the Institution it- 
self; but we prefer to rest what we have proposed on 
other grounds,—the peace and welfare of the Church.’ 
Here is candor and mederation, worthy to be imitated 
bv us all. They supposed that in the present situation 
of the Church in North Wrentham, our withdraw- 
ment was greatly needed; we thought so too, and 
withdrew agreeably to the resolve so far as we under- 
stood it, and we doubt if it will admit of any other 
construction than the one we put upon it. And yet 
you observed that ‘the council expected more;’ evi- 
dently intimating that they expected we should re- 
nounce and denounce the Institution in toto. Coming’ 
from such a source, Sir, 1 was sorry to hear this ex- 
pression. I was persnaded in my own mind that I had, 
taken no Masonic obligations which are at varience 
with my duty to God and my country, and I was griev- 
ed that you should so construe the resoive, that those 
who adopted it must, in their own minds, perjure them- 
selves. Tam mortified, Sir, that the idea of Mansons 
‘ being sworn to Jie,’ an idea so absurd that it ought to 
stagger the firmest believer in fairy legends, should so. 
far gain the ascendancy that the counter testimony of 
thousands cannot do away such a belief. I am dis-| 
gusted, Sir, at the conduct of those whose political sal- | 
vation depends solely on vilifying the Masonic Institu- 
tion, and who are unwearied in sounding false alarms, | 
and sowing the seeds of anarchy and confusion. To 
ine it no longer admits a doubt that it is power and 
«molument that the leading antimason is seeking, and 
not the downfall of Freemasonry. He wants just so’ 
many renunciations as will subserve the interests of | 
his party, and no more; for he knows that a powerful 


opposition is the very life-guard of his own public no-| 
toriety. 


Now, Sir, acting in view of the result of the Coun- 
cil, to what point shall T shape my course? Shall I de: 
nounce the Masonic Institution as antichristian and, 
antirepublican, when I have no kind of evidence that it 
is such but from the testimony of those who are so. 
nobly rewarded for vilifying it? Shall I be perfectly 
silent on this subject ? Though I am no longer a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Institution, yet lam a member of 
the free Institutions of our Country, and inherit too 
richa legacy, purchased at too dear a rate to be 
“wandered by a political faction.* Most cheerfully 
will T lend my feeble aid in arresting the progress of 


'|necticut will repel your charges, and, will tell you 


an alarming encroachment upon the rights of chris- 
tians and free citizens. I hope, sir, that the nature ef 
this communication is sufficiently interesting fo plead 
for its length, and : 
Am very respectfully yours &c. 
LAYMAN. 


*When I say a political faction, 1 am far, very far 


from including those whe oppose Freemasonry from 
principle. 


AN ADDRESS. 
NO, VI. 
Concluded. 


To the Hon. NatHaniet Terry, Chairmam of the 
Conn. antimasonic Convention, Delegate to the Na- 
tional Antimasonic Convention, Chairman of the Hart- 
ford Antimasonic Convention, &c. &c. 


The attack of Gen. Howe upon the American citizens 
at Boston, 1775, was repelled by Gen. Warren, Gen. 
Putnam, and the brave Col. Prescott, all of whom were 
members of the Masonic society. Do your charges de- 
rive support from that result of the engagement? Let 
the events of Bunker Hill bear witness. Gen. Burgoyne 
and Gen. Gates were both distinguished Masons. When 
these brave men, at the head of two contending armies 
were engaged in the memorable battle of Saratoga, did 
they act like men ‘ bound to betray their country in the 
day of battle’ —Lord Cornwallis was a Mason; but, in 
the evenfulscene at Yorktown, did the American cause 


suffer from the Masonic character of Washington or La- 
fayette? Sir Henry Clinton, and Major Andre his Aid,| 
were dovoted members of this society. Gen. Green and 
Gen. Lafayette were members of the Court Martial which 
pronounced the sentence of death upon this accomplished 
young officer. All the arguments which virtue, intelli- 
gence and valour could suggest did not save him. Gen. 
Clinton with all the feelings of a father, urged the reprieve 
of his affectionate young friend. If Masonry could ever 
swerve its votaries from the path of duty it would have 
done it here—Andre was in the hand of his Masonic 
brethren, but his fate shows that the obligations of Ma- 
sonry, like the obligations of Christianity, are’ not incon.) 
sistent with the highest duties to our country. Your foul 
calumnies are refuted by the whole history of our country. 
When the father of his country, and the brave heroes 
who stood by his side through that memorable conflict, 
are accused of treason anda readiness to betray their 
country in the day of battle,’ the honest citizens of Con- 


and your associates that the blood which purchased 
their freedom was not the blood of traitors. 

I call upon you to name the events of the last war 
that support your charge. Gen, Packenham, and Gen. 
Gibbs, the officers who led the British troops to the at- 
tack on New Orleans, were Masons. Did Gen. Jack- 
son receive him like a man ‘ bound to betray his country 
in the day of battle?’—Let the British soldiers who bore 
their dying officers from the field answer the question,— 
Drummond, and Proctor, and Rial, who led the attacks 
upon our nothern army were Masons. How were they 
met by Brown and Scott, and Porter, who were also 
Masons.: Let the soldiers who stood by their sides through 
the scenes at Niagara and Chippewa, answer. Gen. 
Brock and the eloquent McDonald, Attorney General of 
Upper Canada, his Aid, were members of the Masonic 
fraternity. When upon the plain of Queenstown they 
fell victims to the valor of American arms, commanded 
by Gen. Van Rensselaer, who is now a distinguished 
officer of the Masonic society in New York, did he fur- 
nish evidence that he was ‘bound to betray bis country 
in the day ofbattle?* The names of Rodgers, and Hull, 
and Bainbridge, and Porter, and Perry, are identified 
with glory ofthe American navy. Did their connexion 
with the Masonie society affect their valor or their patri- 
otism? A nation of grateful freemen have long since an- 


swered the question. 


The task of assailing the fame of the heroes of ourcoun_ 
try has been reserved for you and your associates. Ma- 
hy of the present officers of our army, whose scars re- 
mind us of their valor, are Masons. You have imputed 
to them deep disgrace ,—you have pronounced them des- 
titute of honor and integrity, unfit for the stations which 
they occupy, and willing, as matter of duty, ‘ to betray 
their country in the day of battle.” 

Not satisfied with assailing the living, you have invaded 
the sanctuary of the dead, and attempted to tarnish the 
fame of our illustrioas fathers. Even our beloved Lafay- 
ette, who now lives as a connecting link between the 
liberty of two continents, is not excepted to your charge. 
Could the spirit of the dead-speak, a voice from Mount 
Vernon, like the rolling distant thunder, would be heard 
in our land, calling upon the sons of liberty to vindicate 
the reputation of their fathers. 

You have declared us unfit for legistators, and express- 

ly bound by our principles ‘ to engage in conspiracies a- 
gainst the government.’ I demand the proof of this as- 
sertion. There has never been a time since the forma- 
tion of our government, when some of the members - of 
our National and State legislatures were not Masons. 1 
call yon you to name the ‘ conspiracies’ ins whieh they 
have engaged. The names of Jefferson, and Hamilton, 
and Gerry, and Tompkins, are interwoven with the 
legislation of our country; but do you find evidence 
of their obligations ‘to conspire against their coun- 
try?’ 
Not satisfied with maligning the heroes who have bled 
for their country. will you now break down the tomb- 
stones on which the partriotism of our statesmen are re- 
corded? While some of their associates yet live to 
speak of their virtues, will you write treason on the 
door-posts of their offspring? Will you blot out the re- 
cord of the virtues of Franklin, and Henry, and Rush, | 
and Ames, and Samuel Adams, and Clinton, and write 
over the names the inscription, ‘ these men belonged to a 
society, which bound them to conspire against their gov- 

Edward Livingston, Henry Clay, James Buchanan, 
Peleg Sprague, have long been. the representative, of 
freemen in the hall of legislation: but these men, and 
hundreds of others alike distinguished, are embraced in 
your sweeping denunciations. Come forward and spe- 
cify their offences,—tell the community when and 
where their ‘ conspiracy’ commenced. In every legis- 
lature of Connecticut, for fifty years, some of the 
members have been Masons. Have they given occa- 
sion for your charge? I demand of you the time and 
place. Speak not of the murder of Morgan, but make 
good your accusations. Show the justice of your inva- 
sion of the graves of the dead and your attacks upon 
the living. Name the executive officers who have ob- 
stracted the administration of law, or refused to execute 
its commands from Masonic influence. You will hear 
from me again. 

Your ob’t serv’t 
BENJ. FRANLIN. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser of Tuesday 
evening says—‘ The editor of the Providence Journal 
is mistaken in the authorship of an extract of a letter, 
purporting to have been written by Mr. Clay, in favor 
of Freemasonry, and published inthe Albany Daily 
Advertiser last fall. The editors of the last mentioned 
paper were not accurately informed, when they attri- 
buted it to Mr. Clay. He was not the author of the 
letter in question—written evidence of which fact is 
now in Providence, but it was not written for publica- 
tion. The ‘Statesman of the West isnot an acting 
Mason—he having in effect withdrawn from the order 
long before the Morgan outrage 


[We publish the above as evidence of Stone’s vera- 


city;and because we published an extract from the 
letter referred to, at the time it first appeared before 


the public. 
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break the hearts of others. 


FASHIONABLE MISERY. 


How delightfully miserable the world is grow- 


ing. Ina few years there will be no such thing as 
vulgar happiness seen. All the young ladies of 
taste among my acquaintance, already have be- 
come most interestingly dejected. ‘They sigh so 
sweet and pitiful, it is an absolute luxury to hear 
them. Heaven bless the dear creatures; one 
would suppose that their little hearts were breaking, 
did they not show such evident inclination | 
And then to hear them. 
talk of sorrow, and with such pretty red lips and 
bewitching voices—how charmingly soul-rending! 
no wonder the beaux turn miserable too. Mer- 
chant’s clerks, apprentices, young doctors, law- 
vers, seribblers, cobblers, every thing, all are as 
unhappr as can be. How they came so, true, 
they cannot exactly tell; and what keejs them so, 
they dont precisely know. It is the fashion.— 
Every young man that pretends to be any thing 
is hypochondrical, and hypochondrical others 
must be, or be nothing. Some blast or other of 
this rude world, has swept across and blighted 
their hearts, forsooth, and why should they not 
whine about it? Lord Byron whined himse!f in- 
to fame; why may they not do so ‘likewise? Be- 
sides, say they, unless they write distressed poet- 
ry and look pale, the ladies will have nothing to 
do with them, having resolved to fall in love 
with none save particularly miserable young 
men. 

I called upon a fated of mine, the other day, 
who is so unfortunate as to have, naturally, a flor- 
ed complexion. I found him engaged in bleeding 
himself interesting. He had already extracted an 
enormous quantity of good looking blood as ever 
warmed a human vein. His countenance had be- 
come as white as asheet. After glancingin a 
mirror that stood before him, he requested me to. 
tie the bandages upon his arms, remarking that | 
possibly he might do now.’ 

* Do for what,’ I inquired. 

Totomake love, was the answer. 

T asked bim to explain. It seemed that for the 
last weary twelve month he had beseiged in vain 
the beautiful Barbara Boggs, delicate asa lily, and 
pale as patience, with vows of,&c. At last, after 
coquetting a reasonable time, as maidens some- 
times will, she vouchsafed to tell him the secret of! 
her dislike-which was his ruddiness and rotundity, 
partly binting at the same time, that were these 
removed, he might perhaps. appear miserable e- 
nough to marry. My friend had starved himself 
most heroically ever since; and what with abste- 
micusness and depletion had reduced the hap- 
piest looking fellow imaginable, to the most woe- 
begone being I ever hope to behold.—I left him 
tottering towards the abode of his torturer in 
triumph. 

Just as I parted with my transformed friend, a 
lank, spectral looking poet, of my acquaintance, 
accosted me with a mute obeisance and put into 
my hand the following desperate 

DITHYRAMBIC. 
Oh! that a burning flood would roll 
In billows deep, 
Across my soul, 
And put in sleep, 


For aye the thoughts that keep 
Eternal vigils there, 


| 


toll 


And drive me to despair, 


I’m weary of the world, 
And feel like one that’s burl’d 

On some far dreary shore, 
Where hope’s effulgence never breaks, 
Nor sound of joy ever wakes, 

_ Nor will forever more; 
There to drag out my wretched days, 
On sour grapes and solitary “oe 


’Tis hard to be bereaved 

Of love, and hope, and joy; 
And by every one deceived, 

While yet we are—a boy. 
Alas! upon the young, 

What saddening truth will press on, 
Almost before the tongue 

Can stammer out a lesson. 
Woe—woe to him who learns to speak 
Love’s language ere he can his Greek. | 


Away such thoughts—away from me— 
They touch too many a memory, 
’T were better to forget. 
Oh! for a cup of Lethe’s stream 
_ To dash on many a golden dream 
That haunts my bosom yet! 
Those dreams that make me tear my hair, 
Because I am not what I were, 
No matter—death will soon make me 
What all now are, or yet shal! be. 
DESPERAN DUM. 


Yes, yes, my dear Desperandum, that it will, 
unless you eat more and rhyme less. Nothing) 
loves death to pounce on better, than a starved, 
starlight poet. I never knew one live lorg. 


Enough of this trifling. Now, in sober earn- 
est, what can be more ridiculous in its appearance, 
or injurious in its effects, than this affectation of 
misfortune and dispondency, so common, particu- 
larly among slip-shod novel reading young la- 
dies and would-be geniuses. How will those 
bear up in the real struggle of life, who deem it a 
mark of sensibility and genius to sink under the 
mere shadow and apprehension of remote evil that 
may never come, or the vague terrors of a pervert- 
ed imagination. 

If it be a weakness and a sin to despair even 
under the darkest dispensation of Providence, as 
surely itis, how doubly weak and sinful must 
it be to complain and court or pretend misery in 
the sunshine and summer of life, ere the slightest 
touch of the withering finger bas been felt. 

There is a currish philosophy abroad that 
whines and yelps at every thing it chances to 
come across. It barks at all delights of life, as 


|| deceits and snares, and cowers beneath its ills in 


abjectness and fear. 


That the joys of this world are perishable, the 
heart may not disguise; but are not its evils short 
lived and perishable also? What though time 
does take away the delights of youth--its loves, 
friendships, romance—are not others given to re- 
place them? Soow me the lover more happy in 
his first love, than a fatherin his first born! Do 
we not daily hear the laugh echo as loud from the 
tumult of the world, ay, even from the brink of 
the grave, as fromthe children’s play or the 
youth’s frolic? Who shall say then with our youn- 
ger years all joys pass away. 

Surely it is unwise to be eternally croaking at 
the prospects of the future, like a dismal raven in 
the shadow of night; for though unseen now, one 
by one, stars will break upon us, and scatter light 
amid the darkness to come. 


I am well aware that [ cannot write away a sin 


|| gle pang of real suffering; nor make those that 


feel the briar, believe this a world of thornless ros- 
es. Suchis not my object. If these words of 
mine can «liscourage a solitary fool, or visionary 
mind, from tormenting himself for nothing, by tak- 
ing dark views of life and mankind, which the 
worst reality will not warrant, their purpose will 
be accomplished. 
From Village Tales. 
THE BEGGER AND BANKER. 


‘Stand out of my way,’said a rough surly voice 
under my window, one day as I sat musing over 
the bustling scenes below me, at my lodgings ir 
Chesnut-street. 


‘ Your honor will please to recollect,’ replied a 
sharp and somewhat indignant voice—your honor 
will please to recollect that I am a beggar, and 
‘have as much right to the road as yourself. 

‘And I am a banker,’ was retorted still more 
gruffy and angrily. 


Amused at this stange dialogue, I leaned over 
the casement, and beheld a couple of citizens, 
standing in attitudes somewhat betokening a 
disposition to hostility, their countenances menac- 
ing,and their persons presenting a contrast at once 
ludicrous and instructive. ‘The one was a purse. 
‘proud, lordly mannered man, apparelled 
silk, and exhibiting a carcase of pretty nearly the 
circumference of a hogshead; and the other a rag- 
ged and dirty; but equally overbearing and self 
important personage. And from a comparison of 
‘their appearances, it would have puzzled the 
most learned M. D. to determine which of their 
rotundities was best stored habitually, with good 
victuals and drink. 


Upon a close observation, however,of the coun- 
tenance of the Banker, I discovered, almost as 
soon as my eye fell upon it, a line bespeaking 
something of humor and awakened curiosity, as 
he stood fixed and eyeing his antagonist; and 
‘this became more clear and conspicuous, when he 
lowered his tone and asked-— 


‘ How will you make the right you spral of so 
confidently, appear? 


‘ How,’ replied the beggar ‘ why listen and [li — 
learn you. In the first place do you take notice 
that God hath giver mé a soul and body just as 
good for all the purposes of thinking, eating, drink- 
ing and taking my pleasure as he has you—and 
then you remember Dives and Lazarus aswe 
pass. Then again it is a free country, and here 
too, we are on an equality; for you must know 
that here even a beggar’sdog may look a gentleman 
in the face, with as much indifference as he would 
a brother. You and 1 have the same common 
master; are equally free, live equally easy, are 
both travelling the same journey, bound to the 
same place, and both have to die and be buried in 
the end.’ 


‘ But,’ observed the Banker, interrupting him, 
‘ do you pretend there is then, no difference be- 
tween a beggar and a banker?” 


‘ Not in the least,’ rejoined the other, with the 
utmost readiness, ‘ not in the least as to essentials. 
You swagger and drink wine, in company of your 
own choosing—I swagger and drink beer, which 
I like better than wine, in company which—I like 
better than your company. You make thousands 
a day perhaps, I make a shilling perhaps,—if you 
are contented, am—we’ere equally happy at 
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night. You dress in new clothes, I am just as 
comfortable in old ones; and have no trouble from 
keeping them from soiling. If I have less proper- 
ty than you, I have less to care about. If fewer 
friends, I have the less friendship to lose; and if 
[I do not make as great a figure in the world I 
make as great a shadow on the pavement--I am 
as great as you. Besides, my word for it, I have 
fewer enemies; meet with fewer losses; carry as 
light a heart, and sing as merry a song as the best 
of you.’ 

‘But, then,’ said the Banker, who had all along 
been trying to get in a word, ‘ is the contempt of 
the world nothing?’ 

‘The envy of the world is as bad as the con- 

tempt; you have, perhaps the one, and | a share 
of the other. We are matehedthere too. And 
besides the world deals equally unjust with us 
both. You and I live by our wits, instead of liv- 
ing by our industry; and the only difference be- 
tween us in this particular worth naming, is that 
it costs society more to maintain youthan it does 
me--I am content with a little, you want a great 
deal. Neitner of us raise grain or potatoes, or 
weave cloth, or manufacture any thing useful, we 
therefore add nothing to the common stock; we 
are only consumers; and if the world judge with 
strict impartiality, therefore, it seems to me, J 
would be pronounced the cleverest fellow.’ 

Some passers by here interrupted the conver- 
sation. ‘The disputants separated apparently 
good friends; and I drew in my head ejaculating 
somewhat in the manner of Alexander in the play 
--Is there, then, no more difference between a 
Banker and a Beggar! 


‘Prince Belloselsky possesses to an eminent de- 
gree a talent of telling a ghost-story. At a large 
patty one evening, the ladies drew their chairs a- 
round him, and exclaimed,‘ Do Prince terrify us 
a little.’ Upon this the Prince ordered the lights 
to be extinguished, with the exception of one, 
which was left burning in an adjoining apartment, 
the door of which remained ajar. The narrator 
commenced his tale, which turned, as might be 
expected, upon the apparition of a horrid phan- 
tom, advancing slowly, in the midst of the dark- 
ness visible, towards a person in bed. For the 
last ten minutes, the prince had kept his hand 
on the marble table: his voice assumed a sepul- 
ebral tone. All at once he applied his icy hand 
upon the bare arm of his hostess, who uttered a 
piercing scream. The tenified auditors rushed in- 
to the other room, and in their confusion extinguish- 
ed the solitary light. The sudden darkness re- 
doubled their panic. At last the servants made 
their appearance with flambeaux; and the prince, 
who began to be alymed at the success of his ex- 
periment, succeeded with some difficulty in calm- 
ing the apprehensions of his fair audience. ‘ La- 
dies,’ said he, ‘°tis is your own fault, you request- 


ed me to terrify you a little--and I like to make 
myself agreeable.’ 


in 1497 a pike was caught in standing water 
at Heilbroon on the Neckar, which had a copper 
ting round his head! the ring bore the following 
inscription in Greek:--‘ fam the first that was 
'aunched into this pond, and was thrown in by 

rederic the second, Emperor of the Romans, on 
the 5th of October 1230.’ It appeared therefore, 
that the pike was two hundred and sixty seven 


years old when thus caught; it weighed three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; and an exact represention 


sf = — to this day against the gates of Heil- 


From Badger’s Weekly Messenger. 
BIFFERENCE AND AGREEMENT: OR, SUNDAY MOR- 


NING, 

It was Sunday morning. All the bells were: 
ringing for church, and the streets were filled 
with people moving in all directions. 

Here, numbers of well dressed persons, and a 
long train of charity children were thronging in 
at the wide doors of a large handsome church,— 
There a small number, almost equally gay in 
dress, were entering an elegant meeting-house.— 
Up one alley a Roman Catholic congregation was 
turning into their retired chapel, every One cross- 
ing himself with a finger dipt in holy water as he 
went in. The opposite side of the street was 
covered with a train of Quakers, distinguished by 
their plain and neat attire, and sedate aspect, 
who walked without ceremony into the room as 
plain as themselves, and took their seats, the men 
on One side and the women on the other, in si- 
lence. A spacious building was filled with an 
overflowing crowd of Methodists, most of them 
plainly habited, but decent and serious in de- 
meanor; while a small society of Baptists in the 
neighborhood quiet!y occupied their place of as- 
sembly . 

Presently the different services began. The 
churches resounded with the solemn organ, and 
with the distinct murmurs of a lagge body of peo- 
ple following the minister in respensive prayers. 
From the meetings were heard the slow psalm and 
the single voice of the leader of their devotions.—- 

The Roman Catholic chapel was enlivened by 
strains of music, the tinkling of asmall bell, and 
a perpetual change of service and ceremonial.— 
A profound silence and unvarying look and pos- 
ture announced the self-collection, and mental de- 
votion of the Quakers. 


Mr. Ambrose led his son Edwin round all these 
different assemblies as a spectator. Edwin view- 
ed everything with great attention, and was often 
impatient to inquire of his father the mean- 
ing of what he saw; but Mr. Ambrose would not 
suffer him to disturb any of the congregation 
even by a whisper. When they had gone 
through the whole, Edwin found a great number 
of questions to put to his father, who explained 
every thing to him in the best manner he could. 
At lenght says Edwin, 

But why cannot all these people agree to go to 
the same place, and worship God in the same 
way? 

And why should they agree? replied his fath- 
er. Do you not seethat people differ in a hun- 
dred other things? Do they all dress alike, and 
eat and drink alike, and keep the same hours, 
and use the same diversions? 

Ay--but those are things which they have a 
right to do as they please. 


And they have a right, too, to worship God as 
they please. It is theirowm business, and con- 
cerns none but themselves. 

But has God ordered particular ways of wor- 
shipping him? 

He has directed the mind and spirit with which 
he is to be worshipped,but not the particular form 
and manner. ‘That is left for every one to choose 
according as suits his temper and opinions. All 
these people like theirown way best, and why 
should they leave it for the choice of another?— 
Religion is one of the things in which mankind are 
made to differ. 


The severa] congregations now began to be dis- 
missed, and the streets were again overspread with 
persons of all the different sects, going promiscu- 
ously to their respective homes. It chanced that 
a poor man fell down in the street in a fit of apo- 
plexy and lay for dead. His wife and children 
stood ‘around him, crying and lamenting in the 
bitterest distress. The beholders immediately 
flocked around, and, with looks and expression of 
the warmest compassion gave their help. A 
Churchman raised the man from the ground, by 
lifting him under the arms, while a Presbyterian 
held his head and wiped his face with his hand- 
kerchief. A Roman Catholic lady took out her 
smelling bottle, and assiduously applied it to his 
nose. A Methodist ran fora Doctor. A Quaker 
supported and comforted the woman, and a Bap- 
tist took care of the children. 

Edwin and his father were among the specta- 
tors. Here said Mr. Ambrose is a thing in which 
mankind are made to agree. 


In a charge to a Grand Jury in Florida, we 
find the following remarks made by the Judge.— 
It is not often that we see the profane swearer 
so pointedly rebuked from the Judicial Bench on 
occasions of this kind: 

‘I cannot forbear noticing, and calling your at- 
tention to an offence against the public morals,but 
too frequently practised by all classes in society: 
I mean the practice of profane swearing in com- 
mon conversation. Ofall the vices the wicked- 
ness and ingenuity of man has been able to in- 
vent, there is none that furnishes a more melan- 
choly evidence of moral degradation and depra- 
vity of mind, than the practice of profane swear- 
ing in common coversation; because it is attended 
with no possible advantage or pleasure. The un- . 
chaste, the glutton, the drunkard, may plead in 
their behalf the pleasure resulting from sensual in- 
dulgence, and the strength of temptation, arising, 
perhaps from some constitutional bias--yet I do 
not hesitate to say that no person was ever yet 
born in the world with a propensity to profanity 
or blasphemy. The swearer is not influenced by 
a hope of profit, which animates the thief and 
gambler. Profanity leads to lying, and the prac- 
tice of lying is the high road to perjury.’ 


Free writings and despotism are such implica- 
ble foes, that we hardly think of blaming a tyrant 
for not keeping on terms with the press. He 
cannot do it. He might as reasonably choose a 
volcano for the foundation of his throne. Neces- 
sity is laid upon him, unless he is-in love with 
ruin, to check the bold and honest expression 
of thought. But the necessity of his own choice, 
and let infamy be that man’s portion, who seizes 
a power which be cannot sustain, but by dooming 
the mind, through a vast empire, to slavery, and 
by turning the press, that great organ of truth, 
into an instrument of public delusion and debase- 
ment.—-Channing. 


CRITICAL PERIODS. 

There is a period in the moral, asin the natu- 
ral'life, which may emphatically be called eritical. 
Character, as well as existence, seems sometimes 
trembling in the balance; and the mind of the spec- 
tator is suspended in anxious uncertainty, be- 
tween the fluctuations of hope and fear. 


As the twig is bent, the Tree inclines.—If you 
give your children an improper education, their 
future misfortunes will lie at your door. 
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of human kindness ‘ten we are prepared to believe. 
The declaration of the brethren who had thus patriotical- 
ly sacrificed a portion of their privileges as citizens of a 
free republic, or rather who had, like the Lodge in Maine, 
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their diabolical persecutors, in order to promote ‘‘ the 
SURRENDER OF LODGES. 


servilely and cowardly submitted to the oppression of) 


well enough, and undoubtedly answered a good purpose; 
but in this age of liberality and freedom of opinion, they 
can be. of no service. As for the antiquated National 
Republican Party, why, ‘‘ in the present state of society, 
it is of little or no utility,’ and were it not ‘* for the at- 
tempt of the Jackson party to coerce it, it would die a 


The surrender of the Charter of Kennebec Lodge has 
been hailed by certain disinterested politicians in this sec- 
tion of the country, as the harbinger of the final surren- 
der of all the -Lodges in the United States! ‘I recom- 
mend, in civil and respectful terms, (says a writer in the 
Centinel, of Tuesday,) to the Masons in this quarter, to 
imitate the example of their brethren in the western part 
of the State of New York, in Vermont, in Maine, and 
elsewhere.’? New this is all very kind and liberal and 
charitable, and had the writer stopped here there would 
have been little room for difference of opinion between 
him and Masons generally. The Masons in ‘ New York, 
in Vermont, in Maine, and elsewhere,’’ stand firm on 


their principles; manfally resisting the ‘* peltings of the |, 


pitiless storm,”’ that threatens them and their Institution 
with entire extermination. We too would ‘‘ recommend, 


_peace, harmony, and happiness of the whole communi- 
ty,’’ was treated with scorn and contempt. The whole 
black catalogue of opprobrious epithets was called into 


natural death.’’ What says our friend to this proposition ? 
He will not assuredly refuse to abide the test of his own 


reasoning: he cannot consistently object to our applica- 
requisition. Their solemn asseverations were denounced | tion of his own argument. We ask of him nothing more 


as false and hypocritical, and the blood-hounds of their ‘than what he requires at our hands. Ifhis request be rea- 
traducers fastened upon them, with a desperation, com- \sonable, our’s is not less so. He urges us to surrender 
parable to nothing human; except it be the cold-blooded | our principles and our privileges as Masons, and to dis- 
bigotry that tortured with the rack and burned at the || band our Institution, for a particular object. And in re- 
stake. We put it to the writer, as a man of honor,| turn, we merely ask of him to surrender his principles as a 
whether, under such circumstances, he himself, would||man, and to dishand the political party to which he is 
accede to the requirement implied in his recommendation | attached, for the attainment of a similar object. There 
to the Masons * in this quarter???’ We putit to him ag|\can be nothing fairer than this. We give the quid pro 
one of the descendants of that band of patriots who|| quo. He asks us to play the knave: We ask him to act 


peured out their manly blood as freely as the natural) the villain. So far we stand on equal ground. But in 
fountain sends forth its streams, to redeem us from the || 


him if, as an American citizen, he would consent to be 


pagel to come to a better understanding, we here avow 
oppression and persecution of foreign tyrants? We ask || that we will not play the knave, nor shall he act the 


villain, if we can help it. Our request is such as an hon- 


in civil and respectful terms, tothe Masons in this quarter, | driven to a surrender of asingle privilege guaranteed to 
to imitate the example of their brethren’’ in these States. him by the constitution and Jaws of his country? No !— 


Let them imitate their example; and they will come out Rather than submit to such base degradation, he would 
from the ordeal of proscription, calumny and persecution, | 


orable man cannot grant: to his request none but dishon- 
est men canaccede. He who is base enough to betray 
“his friends or his party, is a villain; and he who is capa- 


seize the scabbardless sword of his venerable sire, and| bJe of becoming recreant to himself, and vending his 
like gold from the crucible seven times purified. Their wield it in defence of his natural rights, even to the wast- principles, like refuse ware, fcr the most they will bring, 


cause is right and just; and so long as they remain true) ing of the last drop of blood coursing through his veins- |’ jg not worthy to breathe the air of freemen. We cannot 
to themselves, the poisoned arrows of malignant fiends| Let him not then ask of Masons that; the granting ef believe that the ingenuous writer here alluded to, 
will fall harmlessly at the outer walls,and the hypocritical | which, he himself cannot approve. Though he have, we duly considered the extent and bearing of the proposition 
professions and wily declamation of political aspirants he recommends to the adoption of the Masonic fraterni- 


charitably believe inadvertently, recommended the trea- 
will be rogarded as the idle whisperings of the wanton |/son ; we ask him ingenuously, would he not despise the 
winds. traitor ? 

But the writer in the Centinel does not stop here. He 
advises Masons in this quarter to ‘imitate the example 
of their brethren in the western part of the State of New 
York, in Vermont, in Maine, and elsewhere, and proceed 
to the dissolution of their Institution,’? From this 
we infer—and he will not contend ‘that the inference is 
not warranted—that he would have bis readers believe that 
the Institution in the States designated, and ‘ else- 
where,’’—probably everywhere, except ‘‘ inthis quar- 
ter’’—has already been dissolved. Isthistrue? It: 
certainly is not; and we will not so far impeach the auth- 
or’s character for intelfigence, as to admit that he believ- 
ed, whev he was writing the sentence, that he was not 
‘transcending the limits of truth and fact. To suppose 
that he had not seen the Setter of the Secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of New York, in refutation of the base 
and unfounded calumnies of the editor of the Commer- 
cial Advertiser, would be to suppose him not only culpa- 
bly misinformed in relation to the subject under consider- 
ation, and in which he evinces an unusual degree of ji ine 


We will place this matter in another light. The writer 
in question signs himeelf **.4 friend of Mr. Clay.”’ 


Gen. Jackson to the Presidency. They assail him, on all 
available quarters, in the spirit of intemperate political 
strife; and they are met by the friends of Gen. Jackson, 
‘with the same weapons and in the same conciliating spir- 
it. This gives rise to great and alarming excitement. 
The people in all parts of the country are called upon, 
by one party to sustain the President, by the other to put 
him down. The vocabulary of billingsgate is found in- 
adequate to the great demand for terms of scandal and 
personal abuse. If we believe such heated partizans, 
every man in public office is a knave, and every man as- 
piring to office a scoundrel. This state of things is 
known abroad; it is matter of conversation at the Court 
of St James; and the dignity of the country is lessened in 
the view of the goveraments of Europe; she is losing that 
respect to which she is entitled by her rank among the na- 
tions of the earth. Good men lament this state of things. 
terest; but it would be to impute to him a censurabdle i ig- | _ Masons are aggrieved that such a contentious spirit should 
norance of the passing events of the day; which he is) | have sprang up among the people, and are anxious to al- 
not chargeable with, and of which we certainly shall not. “lay it, and to restore ‘* peace, harmony, and happiness to 
accuse him. If then he had scen that letter, he was fally | the whole community.”” They, therefore, call apon the 
apprised of the faet that, ‘* there was not a single mem-). friends of Mr. Clay to secede from their principles, and 
ber attending’’ the last annual meeting of the Grand) to unite with the fiiends of Gen. Jackson in securing his 
Lodge of that State, ‘‘who either wished, or would) re-election, and thereby restore peace and harmony to 
suffer the Institution to be abolished; or who believed in| the country. We, as a member of the Masonic fraterni- 
the right or power of any man, or body of men, to. iheae in civil and respectful terms,”’ 
abolish it;’’ that the foul asseveration of William Stone | 

that the ‘Charters of more than thirty Lodges’’ had | 
been cancelled, had not its foundation in truth; that “the! 


call upon the writer, 


cer his political rights as a free citizen, tv abnegate his |: 
principles, to sacrifice his opinions, although he believe 


Grand Lodge had granted one new Charter, but had not) them to be, and although they may be just and true, and I 
cancelled any.’’ And he must have been further aware mite with the Jackson party in securing the re-election of 


We seem to behold that writer 


that it was “ not the intention of the Grand Lodge to || the present incumbent. 
cancel a single warrant, or dissolve any Lodge.’? With, | writhing with indignation at our recommendation; but let 
what propriety then does he recommend to the Masons in j him consider that we do it from the pure love of ** peace 
this quarter, to imitate their brethren in the State || and harmony,’’ and he will pardon our zeal in the patri- 
of New York, “ and proceed to a dissolution of their In-|; tic service of this ** peace and harmony”? while we con- 
stitution 2”? If he have reference to what is called ‘* the|| tine, and assure him, in the progress of our argument, 
giving up of Charters ia Monroe County,” he either knows | that his opinions aré now obsolete and useless; other 
bat little of the infernal consequences which foliowed ‘opinions have sprung up to take their place: In past 
that surrender of rights, or he possesses less of the milk’ || age, when republicanism was at alow ebb. they were 


The friends of Mr. Clay are opposed to the re-election of 


ty. When he has done so, however earnestly he may _ 
desire the object, expected to result from the proposed 
measure, we have that confidence in his candor and love 
of integrity, which assures us that he will not only desist 
‘from urging his point, but that he will reprobate and de- 
nounce any further advances that inay be made by recre- 


‘ant and dishonest Masons, acting under the influence of 


political feeling or personal interest. He will not coun- 
tenance a dishonest act, nor will he encourage dishonest 
men, even though they may propose to sell their friends 
for no greater consideration than a ‘‘ mess of pottage.’’~- 
When the writer, to whom we allude, will first follow 
our recommendation, we willthen seriously consider 
the propriety or honesty of following his recommenda- 
tion. With the young crab in the fable, we would say 
to him, ‘* I tu! sequar!!’’ 

Put to retarn. Since the ‘ giving up of chartersin Mon- 
roe county,’ two or three years ago, only one Lodge has 
been disbanded. And the representatives of Lodges at- 
tending the last meeting of the Grand Lodge, from the 
‘ valleys of the Mohawk and the banks of the Hudson ,’— 
where, if the questionable testimony of Stone be admissible, 
the abolition project originated,—give assurance that 
they ‘never had heard of such a measure being thought 
of, until they read it in the papers.” What evidence have 
we then that the Masons in New York are about to ‘ pro- 
ceed to a dissolution of their institation?? Not the least. 
We do, therefore, cheerfully unite with the ‘ friend of 
Mr. Clay,’ and ‘recommend, in civil and respectful terms, 
‘to the Masons in this quarter, to imitate the exam- 


ple of their brethren’ in the State of New York. 
who signs himself the ‘‘ friend of Mr. Clay,’’ to surren- | 


How stands the case in relationto Vermont? Not a 
‘single Ledge, or Chapter, or other Masonic institution, hag 


been dissolved. What then means this ‘friend of Mr. 
| Clay,’ when he calls upon the Masons in this quarter to 
ene the example of their brethren in Vermunt, ‘ and 
proceed to a dissolution of their Institution?? Has he 
been deceived himself, by the misrepresentations of in- 
trigning political friends—recreant Masons—who would 
‘sacrifice heaven and earth, had they the power, in order 
to obtain a little poor ephemeral fame? - Or, does he ex- 
pect and wish to cheat Masons ‘ in this quarter,’ into the 
belief that their brethren in Vermont have basely dissolv- 
ed their institution? The latter supposes a greater degree 


|of moral depravity, than we are willing to attribute te 


| 
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him ; and we therefore adopt the belief that he himself 
has been grossly imposed upon—basely deceived. It 1s 
true that a public meeting was recently held at Mont- 
pelier, ‘to discuss the propriety and expediency of recom- 
mending the surrender of the Masonic Charters, and the 
entire giving up of the Masonic institution in Vermont.’ 
Bat of whom was this meeting composed? Of politi- 
cians—of the members of the State Convention, which 
had been assembled, at that place, for the purpose of 
nominating State Officers. It was purely a political 
maneuvre; and though several Masons, of a particular 
description, may have been present, the ‘friend of Mr. 
Clay’ may rest assured that the great body of Masons in 
Vermont, entertain no such views as were there propa- 
gated, and ashe would ascribe tothem. The Masons in 
Vermont are as firm as their own green hills, God grant 
that they may continue so : that, like the mighty rock, 
which for centuries has withstood the ocean’s rage, they 
may be empowered to resist the malign shafts of reli- 
gious intolerance and political intrigue, and dash them 
back with dismay, upon their assailants: that they may 
be enabled long to preserve, inits prisitine purity and 
loveliness, that Institution, whose benevolent influences are 
felt from the prairies of the West, to the rocky hills of 
their own State. 


In Maine, the Charter of one Lodge has been surtender- 
ed. But does it follow, as a matter of course, that the 
brethren in Maine are about to ‘* proceed to.a dissolution 
of their institution??? Hallowell, where the lodge -tefer- 


ed to was located, is the hot-bed of antimasonry in'that 


would have him so elected, they must not attempt to) 
raise him on the ruins of Masonry. They cannot do this; 


whose members prefer Gen. Jackson to Mr.Clay. if 
this be the case,—and we presume no man will doubt it- 
how can the friends of Mr. Clay expect to effect the a- 
bolition uf the Masonic Institution? Do they expect 
that the friends of Gen. Jackson, who are Masons, will 
consent to surrender the charters of their Lodges, that Mr. 
Clay’s cause may be promoted? The idea is supremely 
rediculous and absurd. It may be profitable, therefore, 


before this matter is carried to a greater extent, to enquire 


ifthe antimasonic faction will be satisfiec with the sup- 
pression of a port of the Lodges? The question is of no 
consequence to Masons, but it may be to our friendly a- 
bolitionists. The infernal requirements of antimason- 
ry, embrace the entire extermination of Masons and 
Masonry. They have repeatedly declared this to be their 
object, and as repeatedly declared that they will not 
support Mr. Clay, or any other man, who does not come 
out openly and renounce and denounce—‘dam to everlast- 
ing infamy’—the whole Masonic fraternity.. Mr. Clay 
will not do this. His friends will not ask it ofhim. He 
therefore cannot receive the support of the antimasons; 


‘and if he is elected at all, he must be elected by the hon- 


est and intelligent electors of the country. His friends 
ought not to wish that it might be otherwise; and if they 


but they may blast his prospects by their imprudence and 
indiscretion. 


|. We purposed to say a word or two on the assertion of 
\ ‘A friend of Mr, Clay’ that, ‘ In 1798, Gen. Washington 


State. ‘The members became alarmed for the quiet of said that he had not been in a Lodge, more than once or 
their flourishing village; and they were beset by the fears _ twice, for thirty years;’ but having already extended our 
and apprehensions of politicians. Some of the warmest Temarks to a greater length than we had intended, we 
and most zealous supporters of Mr. Clay inthe State> shall content ourselves by assuring the author that he la- 


were members of that Lodge. ‘The eloquent and talent- 
ed Sprague once presided over its deliberations. He is 
the friend to Mr. Clay. He saw that his party was al- 


ready too weak to compete successfully with their oppo- 


nents. He saw too that whatever strength the antimason- | 


bors under an erroneous impression. Gen. Washington, 
at the time of his death, was a member of Alexandria 


, Lodge, of which he had formerly been master. 


It may beasked why we reply.to a single point-im the 
communication of ‘A friend to Mr. Clay,”’ and leave 


ic faction might obtain, must come from the ranks of others, equally objectionable, unnoticed? We reply that 
his own party. Antimasons are unknown inthe ranks of _ the controversy belongs to another; who, we doubt not, 


the Jackson party; for Jackson himself is a Mason. 
a matter of especial wonder then, thata Lodge under the 
control of the most distinguished politicians of the -®tate— 
and they impressed, preposterously ,with the belief that the 
success of their party depended on the suppression of the 
Masonic Institution—is it a matter of wonder that the 
Charter of such a Lodge should have been surrendered?-- 
The Lodge assures us that ‘in surrendering its Charter’ 
“no disrespect is intended te the Masonic Institution, 
Whose principles stl command, as they ever have 
received, our entire approbation.’ Now, if it be true) 
that the principles of Masonry still command their ap- 
probation, we must look fur the cause that led to the 
surrender of the Charter, to some source, other than 
thatof Masonry. And we can find it no where so readi- 
ly a8 in the political condition of the party, to which the 
influential members of the Lodge are attached. The fact 
then of the surrender of vhis charter, indicates the politi- 
cal character of amajority of the members of that purtic- 
ular Lodge, rather than that the brethren in Maine, 
. about to ‘* proceed to a dissolution of their institu- 
ton,” 

The true state of the case is, though there may be a 
mee: number of Masons influenced by political conside- 
tations, who would be happy to dissolve the Lodges in 
hire the great body of the brotherhood will never 

ora moment toa proposition so vile and prepos- 
‘erous. And if the friends of Mr. Clay will examine the 
the subject in its various bearings, they will at once per- 
= the impossibility of their ever being able to effect 
is to derive advantage from 
ne 8 see that the cause of Gen. Jackson is to be 
jured by the measure? It would’not be ‘a subject of 
sreat surprise, ifit should be found that there were a very 


| 


la 
"ge number of Lodges in the country, a majority of 


Is it; Will do justice to the whole subject. 


lates to the volumes before us, with great skill and discretion 
and the works of Maasinger, which heretofore, from their 
‘great impurity and coarseness of language ,were altogeth- 
er excluded from the drawing-room table, may now be 


We regarded the 


point we have been considering as particularly erroneous, 

and calculated to mislead the public mind. This we 
trust will be a sufficient apology for our interfering in the 
controversy. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Massinger’s Plays,—We have already informed our 


, readers that the Messrs. HArpeER of New York, have is. || 
‘sued the first three volumes of the Dramatic Series of | 


their Faminy Lisrary; ane that they embrace the Plays 


of Puitip MassinGrr, divested of their coarse and 
otherwise objectionable features, 
the publishers to present to the public, the admirable dra-| 
‘matic productions of the Shakspearian age, divested of 


It is the great aim of 


all such scenes and passages as are inconsistent with 


the delicacy and refinement of modern taste and manners, 
and ata price suited to all classes of readers, The edit- 


ors have performed the labor of purification, so far as re- 


sufely introduced to enliven the social circle by the wit and 
faney, and beauty and expression and elegance of thought 
which characterise them. Massinger is known to have 
produced thirty-seven plays for the stage; sixteen of which, 
and a fragment of another, only, are extant. His biog- 
rapher has the following remark on his merits as a dra- 
matic writer: ‘If our avthors be compared with the oth- 
er dramatic writers of his age, we cannot long hesitate 
where to place him. More natural in his characters and 
more poetical in his diction than Johnson or- Cartwright, 
more elevated and nervous than Fletcher, the only writ- 
ers who can be supposed to contest his pre-eminence, 
Massinger ranks immediately under Shakspeare himself. 


expression of passion ; this may in some measure be as- 
managed with consummate skill, the lighter shades of 


part to the catastrophe. The melody, force, and variety 
of his versification are always remarkable.’ The prevail- 
ing beaaties of his productions are dignity and elegance; 
their predominant fault is want of passion.” His works 
‘should be extensively read, and will in future constitute 
an important item in the catalogue of every judiciously 
selected library 

The Family Classical Library; or, English Trans- 
lations of the most valuable Greek and Latin Class- 
ics. Edited by A. J. Valpy, M. A. London. Re- 
printed by J. & J. Harper, 82, Cliff Street, New- 


work. Itis got up in the neat, elegant and convenient 
style of the Family Library. We cannot give the reader 
a better idea of the design and character of the 
undertaking, than by transcribing a few sentences from 
the prospectus: ‘ As the learned languages do not form 
a part of the education of females, the only access 


through the medium of correct translation.’ And this 
remark applies with equal truth toa large majority of 
the opposite sex. ‘ The Selection is intended to include 
those authors whose works may with propriety be read 
by the youth of both sexes; and it will be obvious that 
ithe nature of the publication is of so permanent a-charac- 
ter, as to prove equally interesting to posterity as to 
the present generation. 
the public in a cheap, elegant, and uniform size, 
‘forming a complete ‘ Family Classiea! Library, alike use. 
ful for the purposes of insiruetion and amusement.? A 
| Biograpical Sketch will be prefixed to each Author: and 
Notes will be added when necessary. Good engravings 
ofthe authors will be given occasionally. 

_ The importance attached, in the present day, to Trans- 
‘lations of the Classical Authors, uiay be estimated by The 
| fact, that a series has been recently. published in Lon- 


“don and also in France, and that another in the Russian 
| Language is now in progress, under the immediate sanc- 
tien ofthe Imperial Government.’ Indeed, as Dr. Parr 
says, ‘ if you desire your son, though no great scholar, 
,to read and reflect, it is your duty te place into his 
hands the best Translations of the best Classical Au- 
thors.’ 

The first volume of the series comprises the ANABA- 
sis, if Xenophon, with a biograpica] sketch of the author. 
Gibbon tells as that,‘ Spelman’s Anabasis is one of the 
most accurate and elegant translations that any language 
has produced.” This is high praise, and we presume 
\ justly awarded. The second volume consists of the 
(Cyroppta, translated by the Hon. Maurite Ashly 
Cooper. ‘ The soldier, (says Robinsoa,) has always 
‘|admired the talent of Xenophon in conducting, and the 
| sholar in desribing,the ‘Retreat of the Ten Thoueand;? and 


| the philosopher and statesman have alike been delight+ 
1 ed with his charming work denominated the ‘ Cyropa- 
dia.’ 

The mere announcement of the fact that the Classical 
| Library will embrace the most correct and elegant frans~ 
lations of the immortal works of all the great authors of 
Greece and Rome, should be sufficient to insure it a rapid 
and extensive sale. It offers an opportunity to all who 
would acquire even moderate classical attainments, 
such as has never before presented itself; and such we be» 
lieve as will not be neglected by the intelligent and stu- 
dious youth of our country. By itthe great storehouse 
of ancient literature and learning is thrown open to the 
English reader. Let him not be backward in embracing 
the favorable opportunity thus offered him. 


We had prepared notices of several other new work, 
from the’press of the Messrs. Harpers, but find ourselves 
under the necessity of deferring their publication until 
next weelt. ; 


Our poet excels, perhaps, more in description than in the) 


are also necessarily deferred. 


character and sentiment are lost in the tendency of each 


York, We have before us the first two volumes of this 


The work will be presented to- 


cribed to his attention to the fable; while his scenes are, 


which they have to the valuable stores of antiquity, is — 


Several miscellaneous articles prepared for the day’s 
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POBVRY. 


The following beautifully poetic verses are from the 
pen of Hugh Peters Esq. late of Cincinnati. Mr. Pe- 
ters was a son of Judge Peters of the Supreme Court 
of Connecticut, and on leaving his native land for 
Ohio, a year or two since, he bade her adieu in the po- 
etry we are about;to copy. He was a short time since 
found drowned in the Ohio river below Cincinnati, sup- 
posed to have gone out in his sleep. 


MY NATIVE LAND. 


‘ My native land, Good Night.’—rynron. 
The boat swings from the pebbl’d shore, 
And proudly drives her bow, 
The crested seas roll up before, 
Yon dark gray land I see no more, 
How sweet thou seemest now! 
Thou dark grey land my native land, 
I’m speeding from thy golden sand; 
But can I wave a farewell hand 
To such a shore as thine ? 


I've gazed upon the golden cloud 
Which shades thine emerald sod; 
Thy hills, which Freedom’s shear hath plow’d, 
Which nurse a race that have not bow’d 
The knee to aught but God; 
Thy mountain floods which proudly fling 
Their waters to the fail— 
_ Thy birds which cut with rushing wing 
The sky that greets thy coming Spring, 
And thought thy glories small. 


' But now ye’ve shrunk to your blue line 

Between the sky and sea, ~ 

I feel, sweet home, that thou art mine, 

I feel my bosom cling to thine— 

- That I am part of thee, 

I see thee blended with the wave, 
As children see the earth 

Close up a sainted mothers’s grave, 

They weep for herthey cannot save, 

And fee] her holy worth. 


Thou mountain land—thou land of rock, 
{’m proud to call you free; 

‘Thy sons are of the Pilgrim stock, 

And nerved like those who stood the shock 
At old Thermopyle. 

The laure) wreaths their fathers won, 
The children wear them still,— 

Proud deeds these iron men have done, 

They fought and won at Bennington, 
And bled at Bunker Hill. 


There’s grandeur in the lightning stroke, 
That rives thy mountain ash; 

There’s glory in thy giant oak, 

And rainbow beauty ‘in the smoke 
Where crystal waters dash: 

There’s music in thy winter blast, 
That sweeps the hollow glen; 

Less sturdy sons would shrink aghast 

From piercing winds hke those thou hast 
To nurse thine iron men. 


And thou hast gems: ay living pearls, 
_ And flowers of Eden hue; 

Thy loveliest, are thy bright eyed girls, 

Of fairy forms and elfin curls, 
And smiles like Hermon’s dew— 

They ’ve hearts like those they’re born to wed, 
Too proud to nurse a slave, ' 

They scorn to share a monarch’s bed, 


And sooner lay their angel head 
Deep in their humble grave. 


And I have left thee, home, alone, 
A pilgrim from thy shore, 
The wind goes by with hollew moan, 
I hear it sigh a warning tone— 
‘Ye see your home no more ! 
I’m cast upon the world’s wild sea, 
Torn like an ocean weed; 
I’m cast away, far—far from thee, 
I feel a thing I cannot be— 
A brused and broken reed. 


Farwell, my native land farewell ! 
‘That wave has hid thee now— 
My heart is bow’d as witha spell, 
This rending pang!—Would I could tell 

What ails my throbbing brow! 
One look upon that fading streak 

Which bounds your eastern sky ; 
One tear to cool my burning cheek, 
And then a word I cannot speak— 

‘My native Land—Good bye.’ 
Long Island Sound. 


H. P. 


From Fraser’s English Magazine. 


She sings in summer bowers, 

Her heart is light and gay, 
And like the lovely flowers, 

*Tis blooming while it may; 
Her smiles are all bewitching, 

The beam upona face 
That beauty is enriching 

With hues of health and grace. 


She’s young, and fair and sprightly: 
The music of her lute 
Breaks on the breezes lightly, 
Its cords are never mute. 
She sings in tones of sweetness 
A thousand songs of bliss, 
For time, with all its fleetness, 
Can rob her not of this, 


Oh, see, she is not idle, 
With the summer roses now, 
She’s going to the bridal, 
With a garland round her brow, 
May her heart retain its lightness, 
And her sweet smile still be gay, 
Till her bright eyes lose their brightness, 
And spirit fly away. | 


A SMART RETORT. 


The following is from the pen of a celebrated Irish 
wit. Lord E. declared, ina large party, that a ‘ wife 
was only a tin canister tied to one’s tail.” Upon 
which Lady E. was presented with the following 
lines :— 

Lord E. at a woman presuming to rail, 

Calls a wife a ‘tin canister tied to one’s tail,’ 

And fair lady Anne, while the subject he carries on, 
Seems hurt at his Lodship’s degrading comparison. 


Bat wherefore degrading? Considered a right, 
A canister’s polish’d and useful and bright— 
And should dirt its original purity hide, 

That’s the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied, 


MODERN BEAUTY. 

False cheek, false teeth, false hair, false faces. 
Alas! poor man! how hard thy case is; 
Instead of woman, heavenly woman’s charms, 


To clasp cork, gum, wool, whalebone, in his arms. 


MASONIC REGISTER, 


Full Moon, this Month, Tuesday the 23th. 


3 The regular meetings of the following Lodges, 
unless otherwise designated, are on the evenings 
(specified) preceding full moon. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston Lodges.—Council of Royal Masters, last 
Tuesday. St. John’s, Ist Monday. St. Andrew’s, 
2d Thursday. Columbian, lst Thursday. Massachu- 
setts, last Friday. Mount Lebdnon, last Monday.— 
Grand Chapter, 2d Tuesday. St. Andrew’s Chapter, 
Ist Wednesday Dec. June and Sep. St. Paul’s Chap- 
ter, 3d Tuesday. Grand Lodge, 2d Wednesday. In 
Dec., March, June and Sept. Encampment, 3d Wed- 
nesday. 
Monday. 


Waltham Monitor. Ashfield Morning Sun. 
Mount Carmel. Beverly Liberty. 
Leominster Aurora. Mount Zion Chapter Concord. 
Fellowship Bridgewater. Fellowship New Salem. 
Golden Rule Belchertown. Groton St. Paul’s. 
Newburyport St. Peters. Southwick Friendly Society.. 
Nantucket Union. South Reading Mount Moriah. 
Plymouth Lodge of Plymouth. 


Tuesday. 

Greenwich,Village Encampment. Dorchester Unios 
Ipswich Unity. Brookfield Meridian. West Stock- 
bridge Wisdom. New Marlborough Rising Sun,— 
Fall River Mount Hope. Billerica Clinton. Lancas- 
ter Trinity. Weymouth Orphan’s Hope. Reading 
Good Samaritan. Framingham Middlesex Lodge. 


Wednesday. 


Hardwick Mt. Zion: Ambherst Pacific. Malden 
Mount Hermon. Marblehead Philanthropic. Dan- 
vers Jordan. Lenox Union Star. West Granville 


Lyna 
Quincy Rural. 


Mt. Pleasant. Wrentham St. Alban’s. Randolph 
Norfolk Union. Andover St. Matthew’s. Hardwick 
Mt. Zion. Amherst Pacific. Leicester Great Bar- 


rington Cincinnatus. Springfield Hampden. Western 
Carmel. Taunton King David. Northborough Fre- 
donia. Concord Chapter, Wednesday succeeding full 
moon. 

Thursday. 

Marlboro’ United Brethren. 
Roxbury Washington. Dedham Constellation. Tem- 
pleton Harris. Stoughton Rising Star. Ashby So- 
cial. Haverhill Merrimack. Lexington Hiram.— 
Pittsfield Mystic, Uxbridge Solomon’s Temple.— 


Woburn Freedom. Needham Meridian. Lowel 
Pentucket 


Cummington Orion- 


Friday. 
Hingham Old Colony. Methuen Grecian. 
Miscellany. 

Salem, Essex, Ist. Tuesday. Warre Chapter 3d. 
Thursday, Marlboro Thursday succeeding. Groton 
St. John’s Chapter, Ist Tuesday in December, Feb- 
ruary, April, June and October. Brimfield Humanity 
Tuesday every month (Charlestown King Solomon 
2d Tuesday. Cambridge Amicable 3d Monday.— 
Brighton Bethsada 2d Tuesday.Medway Montgome- 
ry Ist Wednesday. Falmouth Marine Ist Wednesday 


, Nantucket Union Ist Monday Ubanity 3d Monday. 


Union Council 8. M. 4th Monday December March 
June and September. Rising Sun Chapter 2d Mon- 
day. Charlton Fayette last Wednesday January 
April August and October. St.Join’s Thursday suc- 
ceding. Duxbury Corner Stone Monday succeeding— 

Taunton Adoniram Chapter Tuesday: succeeding 
Gloucester ‘i'yrian Ist Tuusday. Sutton Olive Branch 
3d Monday. .Greenfield Franklin Chapter lst Wed- 
nesday. New Bedford Star in the East 3d Monday 
Munson Thomas 2d Wednesday every month except 
July August December March. Franklin Mount Le- 


banon Middieborough Social Harmony Tuesday 
ucceeding full moon. 


iF Secretaries of Lodges generally, are requestep 
to receive and forward the names of such as are dis- 
osed to become subscribers to the Mirror; for which 
ervice they will be entitled to every seventh copy. 


TERMS OF THE MIRROR. 


Three Dollars a year, in advance. Agents allowed 
the 7th copy: are holden for all the subscribers they ob- 


ain. Individuals must send $3 on ordering the paper. 
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